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A DISCOURSS, 
Delivered before Scotland Neck Lodge, at Scotland 
Neck, N. C. June 16, by Br. R. T. Daniel. 


Ve are the light of the world. — Wat, v. 14. 
Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father who is in heaven. 
Mat, v 16- 
When he, wio is emphatically called the sun of 
righteousness, was about to leave this world, he or- 


dained that the faithful should rise in his stead to} 


enlighten the world in the knowledge of his truth, 
and diffuse its salutary influence through every re- 
gion and every age. When, at the first creation, 
God said, Let there be light; it was to the end 


‘structive. It admonishes without exciting resent- 


ment, and corrects without giving offence, and thus 


| possesses all the utility without the formality of re- 
proof. As a good picture strikes us more forcibly, 
‘and gives a more adequate, lively, and impressive 
‘idea of the object represented by it, than descrip- 
tion of words could do; so goodness or excellence 
of any kind represented by precepts does not so 
powerfully move the affections as when we sce it 
delineated in the life; nor is there any thing which 
‘ean recommend any system, and render it worth: 


worth, as its beneficial and happy effects made visi- 
_ble in the character of its advocates. These cari 
with them undeniable evidence of the value of tho»: 
| principles from whence they flow, and whose ten. 


} 


dency is thus conspicuously good. 

In farther discoursing on the passage of scripture 
under consideration, I propose to show, in the first 
place, to my hearers in general. the importance of 
-a good example as exhibiting and vindicating the 
| principles of Christianity; and secondly, apply thr 


that darkness might be dispelled, and his works 


become visible and his perfections manifest: and 
when, at the second creation, our Lord Jesus Christ | 


‘subject to the present occasion, by recommending 
‘te my brethren of the masonic family a conduct 


K which shall reflect lustre and honor on the institu- 


says, Let your light so shine before mien; he intends || tion to which they belong. 


that those whom he called “the light of the world”. 
should endeavor to dissipate the moral darkness of 


In the first place— 
It is the peculiar honor and glory of Christianity 


mankind, by instructing them in the doctrines of || in its first promulgation, that the behavior of its 
the gospel, and by displaying the kappy effects of || professors was agreeable to the heavenly precepts 


his religion, in the purity of ther lives, and the lus- 
tre of their virtues. ‘There is great propriety and 
beauty in the metaphor which he here used: no0- 
thing is more apt to attract the eyes and enliven 
the countenance than light; especially that which 
shines in a dark place: so nothing can more excite 
the observation, engage the attention, or gladden 
the hearts of beholders, than a fair, bright, and ex 
alted character, appearing in the nnidst of a disso- 
lute and corrupt generation. 
bed es, in proportion to the degree of their own 


brighiness, diiuse light around them, and ata dis- | 


tance enlichien other bodies; so, in a moral and re- 
lig ous sense, a good exawple is light shining in 
da: kness, spreading its influence every way, diffus- 
ing struction and knowledge, motives to reforma- 
tion ard encouragement to virtue. 

There is in human nature a peculiar proneness 
to imitation: hence some of our earliest habits are 
formed 
form to the manners.of our parents and acquaint- 
ances, As we progress forward in life, we learn 
to follow and copy those whom we respect as supe- 


riors, Venerate as instructers, or love as friends.—_ 


We assimilate to our associates, imbibe their opin- 
ions, and imitate their conduct; we even take their 
mode of speech and tone of voice. Indeed, exam- 
ple has a kind of fascination or charm, which it is 
almost impossible to resist. It carries with it both 
instruction and encouragement. Whilst advice or 
precept make only a slight impression on the mind, 
and one which lasts for a very short time, example 
isa constast and powerful call to imitation. It 
works, though gradually and imperceptibly, yet 
more powerfully and successfully than we are aware 
of: like light, silent in its operation, but wonder- 
ful in its effects. It has an eloquence which reach- 
‘es the heart: no language is more persuasive or in- 


in :efaney we catch the ideas and 


they inculeated; that the integrity of their moral 
character was agreeable to the purity of their faith; 
and that the goodness of their example and the ho- 
liness of their conversation, the irreproachableness 
of their conduct, and the amiableness of their man- 
ners, adorned the doctrine they tought and gave it 
peculiar lustre in the world. Prophecies had fore- 
told its intent, and miracles announced its divinity; 
| but the life of its author and his followers exhibited 


And, as all Juminous || the religion in its genuine influence and presents 


'|to our admiring eyes its intrinsic excellency. And 
'|it Seems to have been the design of our Lord, that 
in every after age it should extend itself by the in- 
| ternal evidence of its admirable precepts, and the 
| external display of its benign eflects. 

‘| And if its professors did but act up to its princi- 
H ples, an appeal might be made to their lives for the 
| best recommendation of their faith; and less need 
be written in defence of the gospel: for every doubt 
and every objection must yield to the loveliness of 
of example and the eloquence of practice. When 
the graces of Christianity adoyn the character, its 
| virtues dignify the conduct, its beauties must at- 


} 
{ 


| tract every eye, and its worth gain on every heart. 
Men from admiring will be induced to imitate such 
illustrious models; which, ‘ bettering all precept, 
shine before the world the fairest call to good.” 
Such bright displays will not only be seen, but felt, 
and may kindle even in the coldest and most in- 
sensible hearts, a noble emulation. For a good 
example, as has already been intimated, has net 
only in itself a tendency to form the tempers and 
morals of others to an assimilation; but it also places 
religion in a very engaging light, and naturally 
begets an esteem, love and choice of it in ever) 
observer. With the utmost propriety, then, did 
our Lord recommend to his disciples an exemplary 
conduct, both as befitting the high and honorable 


of all acceptation, exclusive of its own intrinsi 


oflice he had assigned them, and as eminently con- 
ducive to its success in the world. What was 
their duty as teachers, is becoming, my hearers, as 
| disciples; especially as we live at a period in which 
infidelity in opinion and profligacy in manners, 
jare very prevalent. It is, therefore, highly expe- 
dient that we give to our religion all the authority 
of our acknowledgement, and all the commendation 
of our example: that by our conversation and con- 
duct we may exhibit lucid proof that we are honest 
in the sacred cause, and that it may be apparent 
in our good works that Christianity produces the 
happiest effects, contributes to the improvement and 
felicity of nan, and te the honor and glory of God. 
Be ye, therefore, shining professors and hright ex- 
amples of religion ina dark and misguided age. 
‘hus adorn the doctrine of God your Saviour, 
making your lives a faithful conmentary on it, and 
a hich recommendation of it. Thus may you win 
it many admirers and gain it man; proselytes,— 
Let it be remembered that our good works may 
be conspicuous witheat being ostentatious. The 
genuine and unaffected appearances resulling from 
righteousness and true piety may be exhibited 
w.thout the danger of our being suspected of hy- 
pocriey. We should not speak great things, but 
live them. We should, however, manfully avow 
what we seriously believe; and by an open and 
visible attachment to duty, express our regard to 
the honor of God, and give resplendency to the 
Christian name, It it true, that many of the good 
effects of our religion are the private exercises and 
satisfaction of the heart, and known only to the 
Deity and our own hearts: but yet there are many 
things that are made visible in the life; these our 
acquaintances will notice, and from them judge of 
our real character. ‘These, therefore, should be 
such as will exemplify the excellent principles by 
which we are governed, such as men may behold 
with the greatest pleasure, and follow with the 
greatest advantage; such as may render us friend- 
ly luminaries, serving at once to enlighten the 
paths and kindle the emulation of all around us--- 
and it may reasonably be expected, that such an 
experimental representation of goodness as this, 
will induce a great number to become proselytes to 
religion, ‘lhe natural teadency of a good exam- 
ple is to induce those who observe it to an imitation; 
and the great probability there is that it will have 
this effect, upon some at least, if not on all who see 
it, is a very powerful inducement to the faithful 
performance of the duty we are recommending; 
because if it have this effect, we shall do the great- 
est kindness to our neighbors, obtain the most am- 
|ple satisfaction and reward for ourselves, and bring 
‘glory to God in the diffusion of his truth—any 
of which considerations alone is, and therefore, and 
much rather, are they together, sufficient to stimu- 
Jate all our endeavors, and to demand our best con- 
dust. Let us not decline, then, giving sufficient 
outward proofs of being ourselves moved and actu- 
ated by a true spirit of godliness; and let us strive 
by all practicable and prudent methods to propa- 
gate the same in others. Let us impart freely our 
knowledge, and like the glorious luminaries of heav- 
en, reflect the light we receive; guiding others by the 


resplendence of our wisdom; and winning them to 
virtue by our example. (To be continued.) 
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CELEBRATIONS. 


Celebration at Mauch Chunk, Penn. 


On Monday morning, June 25, at half past 9 
o’clock, the brethren of Mauch Chunk Lodge, No. | 
201, formed in procession, aud proceeded from 
their lodge room through Mauch Chunk, from 
thence to Lehighton, where they halted at the tav- 
ern of their W. M. Br. John Leisenring, had some | 


refreshment, and from thence marched out to the. 


Old Gnadenhutten Church, where a very appropri-| 
ate discourse was deliy ered by brother Wn. Abels, 
Chaplain of the Order, from Ephesians, chapter ii. 
19ih to 22d verses 

On opening divine service, the following ode, 
composed by a brother, for the occasion, was sung. 
— Mel. Erschcinung des Herrn zum Gericht. 


Hail to glorious Masonry! hail, 
Craft of origin divine, 7 
Guide t’ instruct the human mind. 
God’s own word revealed before us, 
Teaches us our duties here, 
And the omniscient eye that ’s o’er us 
Guards from dangers ever near. 


From the east the light approaching, 
Banishes the shades of night, 
Clears the rays of mental sight. 
Love and friendship form the cement 
That unites us al] in one; 
Peace and trath, with mild agreement, 
Smile our sacred work upon. 


See on swelling columns heaving, 

The majectic dome arise, 

Rear its summit to the skies. 
Masons use the square and gavel, 
Subject to their master’s care. 
And by aid of plumb and level, 
They complete the tabric fair. 


Praise th’ Almighty Architect, who 
Formed the heavens a shining frame, 
Praise our mighty ruler’s name. 
Beauty, orcer, heavenly wisdom, 
Shine conspicuous through his plan, 
Hallelujahs sing unto him, 
Praise him, seraph, augel, man. 


From church the brethren returned to the house 


of Chalestown, lost his i fe while nobly enghged i in 
defence of his country. 

‘| By Br. Archibald M. Wickar. May every ma- 
| son have a thorough knowledge of himself. 

By Henry M’lvor. May masonry continue to 
‘|flourish pure and undefiled, till this earth becomes 
ic Grand Lodge and all mankind brethren. 

By Br. Charles H. Williams, May superstition 
‘and bigotry be banished from all those who are 
prejudiced against masonry. 

By Wm. "A Colewell. May-the brethren of 
Mruch Chunk Lodge long continue to be ornaments 
to their order, and their wives, sisters, &c, patterns 
lof all that is amiable in the fair sex, 

Yhe thanks of the bréthren were rendered to 
| those ladies who, trampling upon all absurd and 
|| Superstitious | notions, heroically lent their aid in 
|| singing and further celebrating the day. 

i At tive o’clock the brethren returned in proces- 


/sion to Wauch Chunk to the lodge room, and after 
returning sincere thanks to the Almighty Architect 
for the blessings bestowed on them that day, part- 
‘ed in harmony. The greatest order and _ social 
friendship prevailed throughout, and the brethren 
evinced towards each other, a spirit of brotherly 
‘love and good understanding, which it is to be 
‘hoped will always characterise their meetings, 


| At Winchester, Va. 


The festival of St. John the Baptist was celebrat- 
ed in this town on Saturday, Jnne 28d, agreeably 
'to an arrangement of Hiram and Union Lodges, of 
Winchester, and ‘lriluminar Lodge of Brucetown. 
The procession was the most numerous we have 
ever seen in this part of the country. Among the 
visitors were the presiding officers of Charity Lodge 
at Harper’s Ferry, and Equality Lodge at Martins- 
burg, with many of the members of each. At 11 
o’clock ihe procession repaired to the new presby- 
terian church, which had been politely loaned for 
the occasion, preceded by the Winchester band, 
who had kindly volunteered their services for the 


by the Rev. J. E. Jackson, rector of Christ church, 
Winchester, and past grand high priest of the 
'|grand royal arch chapter of Maryland; introducto- 
(ry to which the Harmonic Society of Winchester, 
“consisting of about 90 ladies and gentlemen, under 
the direction of Mr. Hunt, from Pennsylvania, sung |, 
a highly appropriate ode in a superior stvle. Af) 


day. The exercises were conducted throughout | 


of Br. Leisenring, where they partook of an excel- 
Jent dinner. Snuffice it to say, that according to 
the well established character and judicious taste of 
the host, every thing that was rare and appropriate 
was in waiting for the guests. After the cloth was 
removed, the following toasts, among others, were 
drank. 

By W. M. John Leisenring. Our mest wor- 
shipful Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania—May her. 
master long continue to execute the duties of his 
highly important office, with honor to himself as 


well as to the lodges over which he so worthily pre-), 


sides. 

By S. W. Isaac Dodson, 
ry of the Widow’s son. 

By J. W. John Nolls. 

Masons’ wives are Masons’ charms, 
A precious gift in Masons’ arms. 

By Sec. John Ruddles. he fair daughters of 
Columbia— May they ever experience the kindness 
of a brother mason. 

By the Chaplain, William Abels. The heart’ 
that keeps, and never reveals, the secret of mason- 
ry. 

By S. D. John Butler. The memory of our de-| 


The immortal memo- 


parted brother Joseph Warren, who, on the heights. 


repaired to Mrs, Streit’s, where a dinner was served 


ter a prayer composed for the occasion, and another 


commenced his address with a brief biography of | 
St. John the Baptist; then defended the order from 
the charges which ignorance and prejudice had cast |! 
against it; portrayed its merits and inspired origin; | 
and concluded with an eloquent appeal to his au- 
ditory to imitate the example of the patron saint |) 
whose birth the brethren had that day met to com- 
memorate. The address was received with the 
most marked attention, and added, if any thing}! 
can add, to the high reputation of the speaker.— 
Afier another hymn by the Harmonic Society, a 
collection was taken up in behalf of the Americgn 
Colonization Society ; and although no previous no- 
‘tice had been given, the amount receievd was very |. 
respectable. 

After returning to the lodg» room, the brethren | 


up in that lady’s best style. The dessert particu- 


larly included every delicacy that the most voluptu- 
ous taste could desire. 

The cloth having been removed, the following 
|toasts were drank, accompanied with airs by the 
band: 


nymn by the same society, the nevebasd speaker | 


2. The principles of our »—divinely re- 


flected in the beauty, symmetry and. -harmony of 
works. 


. The memory of our ancient grand masters, 
~ 4 Lafayette, our beloved brother, 
5. ‘The degrees of masonry— May their blended 


beauties form one vast moral arch, and span the 


earth, 

6. The antiquity of our order—Chained to the 
‘car of time, it began its race when “ the morning: 
stars sang together.” 

7. The charity of our order—Silent in its actings, 
ye widow and orphan can tell of it. 

. The lodges 21, 66, and 117—A union of spec- 
ake and practical n:asonry—of the principles and, 
practices of morality. 

9. Woman—Let neither ignorance nor prejudice 


“throw her over among the rubbish: for she is the 
key stone of the social arch. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

By Br. S. H. Davis. Freemasonry—Alternate- 
ly the object of persecution and patronage, it pur- 
sues its silent way unaflected by the frowns or fa- 
vors of the world. 

By Br. W. G. Singleton. De Witt Clinton. 

By Obed Waite, Esq. mayor. Our republican 
institutions. 

By Br. W.H. Davidson. The address by which 
this day has been commemorated—<« He that hath 
ears to hear let him hear.” 

By Br. N. L. Gordon. When female beauty, 
with its sweet Harmonic sounds, contributes to our 
celebration, how fondly remembered must be the 
day we celebrate. 

By Br. C. H. Clark. The Principles of the 
fraternity—-’The widow in mourning, the orphan in 
distress, will bless and remember them. 


THE tSSAYIST. 


NUMRER XXVIII, 


= 


OF MILL WORK. 
The knowledge of mechanic powers is rendered the 
| most subservient to the convenience and comforts of life 
in improvements in the consiruction of mills. We shall 
‘in this essay describe the most improved theories and 
practical operations Of eminent engineers. Mills are ef 
‘various kinds and of different constructions accerding to 
|the various purposes to which they are applied; we shall 
| confine our remarks principally to that most useful and 


necoutenty one, the corn mill. In ancient times, and 
in seme parts of the world, even to this day, corn is 
| ) ep by hand mills; consisting of two stones, the un- 
der convex, the upper concave, like those of water 
‘mills; the upper stone having a handle fixed in it by 
which it was turned’ The Roman Armies in their ex- 

peditions carried these machines with them for the pur- 
pose of grinding their grain. 

Water mills are of three sorts viz. Breast, under- 
shot and overshot. So named from the mode in which 
the water is applied tothe wheel. In the Breast mill, 
the water falls perpendicularly upon the float boards, or 
buckets affixed to the circumference of the wheel.—In 
‘the undershot mill which is used where there is nene, or 
‘but very little fall of water, the water strikes on the 
float boards at the lower part of the wheel. In tie over- 
shot y wheel the water flows over the top of the wheel and 
|is received in the buckets placed on thé circumference. 
The water wheel stands perpendicularly and should be 
between eighteen and twerty feet in diameter including 
the float boards. The axle or shaft is firmly supported 
and on it is another perpendicular wheel, having cogs 
| which work in the upright staves of a trundle moving 


1. The day—which gave birth to our patron 
saint. 


|horizontally.—T his, trundle is fixed upon a strong iron 
axle called the spindle, the upper end Of which turns in 
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a wooden bush fixed into the nether millstone. The up-. “was more than one hundred years old at the time of his 
per stone isinciosed in a box about one inch distance all \ death, which happened at Padua, inthe year 1565. A- 
round from its edge, on the top of which is supported /mongst other little performances, he left behind him a 
the hopper through which the corn is let down into a | piece, entitled ‘The advantages of a temperate !ife:’? of 


hole in the centre of the stone. In order to cut and grind 
the corn, both the stones are formed or channelled ob- 
liquely and in opposite directions from the center ont- 
wards in order that the corn may remain a sufficient: 
time to be properly ground. 

The tub mill is of recent invention, is much more 
simple in its construction and occupies less room than’ 
either of the foregoing. It consists of an upright shaft, 
at the lower end of which is a tub or cylinder, open at, 
both ends having float boards placed spirally upon the: 
inside of it; the water falls from these buckets from a-_ 
bove, and causes the machine to revolve. The upper, 
end of the shaft turns in a wooden bush, and is in all res 
spects similar to the spindle of the trundle in the above. 
This kind of mill is in general use in the United States, | 
and several patents have been for improvements in its | 
construction. 

An overshot wheel having buckets instead of float 
boards, wil] turn with less water than a breast wheel | 
where the fall seldom exceeds half the height of the! 
wheel. Where the water runs upon a smal] declivity or. 
slope, it can act but feebiy on the under part of the | 
wheel: which will then go round slowly; therefore, the, 
float boards ought to be made long, in the direction of the’ 
axle, though not high, that a larger surface may be act-| 
ed upon by the steam, thus, what is lost in velocity may_ 
be made up in power. When the water wheel goes) 
slowly, the cog wheel should have a greater number of 
cogs, in proportion to the rounds of the trundle, in order 
to give the millstone a sufficient velocity of motion. 
cording to Smeaton the powers necessary for producing | 
equal effects on an undershot breast, or overshot wheel, | 
should be to one another in proportion to the numbers | 
48, 35, and 20. 

The following rules will be found of use in the con- 
struction of water mills. 

1. Find the perpendicular height of the fall of water in| 
feet, above that part of the wheel on which the water be- 
fins to act. . 

2. Multiply this height by the constant number 94, 


343, and extract the square root of the product which | 
will be the velocity required. | 

3. Take one half of the velocity and it will be the ve-| 
locity given to the float boards. | 

4- Divide the cireumferenee of the wheel by the ve-. 
locity of the float-boards per second, and the quotient 
will be the number of seconds in which the wheel re-' 
volves. 

5. Divide 60 by this last number, and the quotient will 


be the number of revolutions which the wheel makes ina 
minute. 


Ac... 


which we wil! here give some account, not only because 


. will illustrate very well the life and character of Cor- 


naro, but may «also possibly be of use to those, who take 
the chief of good life to consist in good eating. 

He was moved, ii seems, to compose this little piece, 
/at the request and for the Lenefit of some ingenious young 
/men, for whom he had a regard who, having long since 
| lost their parents, and seeing him then eighty one years 
‘old, in a florid state of health, were vastly desirous to 

know of him what it was that enabled him to preserve, 
las he did, a sound mind in a sound body, to so extreme 
an age. He describes to them therefore his whole man- 
ner of living, and the regimen he had always pursued, 
and was then pursuing. He tells them, that when he 
was young, he was very intemperate; that his intempe- 
rance had brought upon him many and grievous disor- 
ders; that from the thirty-fifth to the fortieth year of his 
age, he spent his nights and days in the utmost anxiety 
and pain; and that, in short, his life was grown a burden 
to him. The physicians however, as he relates, notwith- 
standing all the vain and fruitless efforts they had made 
to restore him, told him, there was one medicine still re 
maining, which had never been tried, but which, if he 
| could but prevail with himself to use with perseverence, 
;might free him in time from all his complaints: and that 
was a regular and temperate way of living. They added 
“moreover, that unless he resolved to apply instantly to 
it, his case would soon become desperate; and there 
would be no hopes at all of recovering him. Upon this, 
he immediately prepared himself for his new regimen, 


and now began to eat and drink nothing but what was 
_ proper for oné in his weak habit of body. But this at 
| first was very disagreeable to him: he wanted to live a. 
‘gain in his old manner; and he did indulge himself in a 
freedom of diet sometimes, without the knowledge of his 
physicians indeed, but, as he tells us, much to his own 
“uneasiness and determent. Driven in the mean time by 
the necessity of the thing, and exerting resolutely all the 
‘powers of his understanding, he grew at last confirmed 
| in a settled and un interrupted course of temperance; by 
virtue of which, as he tells us, all his disorders had left 
bim in less than a year; and he had been a firm and 
healthy man from that time to this. 

To show what a fine security a life of temperance is 
against the ill effects of hurts and disasters, he relates an 
accident which befel him when he was very old. One 
day being out in his chariot, and his coachman driving 
somewhat faster than ordinary, he had the misfortune to 
be overturned, and dragged by the horses a considerable 
way upon the ground. His head, his arms, his whole 


6. Divide 90, equal the revolutions of a millstone 5. 
feet diameter in a minute, and the quotient will be the) 
number of turns which the millstone ought to make for! 
one revolution of the wheel. 

7. Then, as the number of revolutions of the wheel in 
a minute is to the number of revolutions of the millstone 
in a minute, so must the number of staves in the trundle 
be to the number that can be found, 

8. Multiply the number of revolutions performed by 
the wheel in a minute by the number of revolutions made 
by the millstone for one of the wheels, aud the product 


will be the number of revolutions performed by the mill- 
stone in a minute. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY: 


SCIENCE OF LONGEViiYV: 
Lewis Corno, a Venetian of noble extraction, and 
memorable for having lived to an extreme age: for he 


body were very much bruised; and one of his ancies was 
put out of joint. He was carried home; and the phvsi- 
cians seeing how grievously he was injured, concluded i 
impossible that he should live three days to an end.— 
They were mistaken, however; for, by bleeding and e 

vacuating medicines, he presently recovered, and arrived 
at his old stability and firmness. 


manner of living; ard in order to evince the reasonable- 
ness of their own, had urged, that it was not worth while 
to mortify one’s appetites at sucha rate, for the sake of 
being old; since all that was life, after the age of sixty- 
five, could not properly be cal'ed a living !ife, but a dead 
life. ‘* Now,’’ says he, ** to show these gentlemen how 
much they are mistaken, I will briefly run over the satis 
factions and pleasures, which I myself enjoy in this eigh- 
ty third year of my age. In the first place, I am always 
weil, and eo active wiibal, that I can with ease mount a 


horse upon a flat, and walk to the tops of very high 


mountains. Inthe next place, I am always cheerful, 


Some sen-valists, as it appears, had objected to his || 


| pleasant, and perfectly contented, and from all perturba 
| tion, and every uneasy thought. I have none of that sa- 
tiety of life, so often to be met with in persons of my 
age. I frequeitly converse with men of parts and learn- 
| ing, ard spend much of my time in reading and writing. 
These things I do, just as opportunity serves, or my hu- 
mor invites me; and all in my own house here at Padua, 
which I may say, is as commodious and elegant,a seat as 
any perhaps that this age can show; built by me accord- 
ing to the exact proportions of architecture, and so con- 
trived, as to be an equal shelter against heat and cold. I 
frequently make excursions to some of the neighboring 
cities, for the sake of seeing my friends, and conversing 
with the adepts in all arts and sciences: and nothing es- 
capes me, that can afford the least amusement to a ration- 
al mind. Nor are these pleasures at all blunted by the 
usual imperfections of great age: for I enjoy all my sen- 
|} ses in perfect vigor; my taste so very much, that [ have 
a better relish for the plainest food now, than I had fot 
the choicest delicacies when formerly immersed in a life 
of juxury. Every time I return home, I meet eleven 
grand children, all in fine health; all, as far as I can dis- 
cern, apt to learn, and of good behaviour. My voice is 
louder and clearer now, than ever it was in my life be- 
fore. These are the delights and comforts of my old age; 
from which, I presume, it appears, that the life I spend is 
not a dead, morose and melancholy life, but a living, ac- 
tive, pleasant live, which I would not change with the 
robustest of those youths, who indulge and riot in ali the 
luxury of the senses, because I know them tobe exposed 
to a thousand kinds of diseases, and a thousand kinds of 
\ deaths. I, onthe contrary, am tree from. a!) such appre- 
| hensions: from the apprehension of di-ease, because I 
' have nothing for disease to feed upon from the ap)re- 
_hension of death, because I have spent a tile ef reason. 
Besides, death, I am persuaded, is pot yer near me. | 
| know that, barring accidents, no vioien! disease can touch 
I must be dissolved by a geniie aud gradual decay, 
when the radical humor is consumed like oii in a lamp, 
, which affords no longer life to thedying taper. But such 
‘a death as this cannot happen of a sudden. To become 
‘unable to walk and reason, to become blind, deaf, and 
‘bent to the earth, from all which evils I am far enough 
present, must take a considerable portion of time: and 
I verily believe, that this immortal soul, whieh still in- 
habits my body with so much harmony and complacency, 
will not easily depart from it yet. I verily believe that I 
| have many years to live, many years to enjoy the world, 
| and all the good that is jn it; by virtue of that strict so- 
briety and temperance, which I have so long and so re- 
ligiously observed; friend as I am to reason, but a foe to 
sense.”” 

Thus far this good and wise philosopher, who was 
known afterwards to have prophecied very truly con- 
cerning his future health and happiness: for he lived, as 
we have observed, to be above one hundred years old, 
after publishing another tract in his ninety fifth year. 


Porceratn Cray.—This substance is that, or 
simular to it, of which is made China Ware. It 
has been foand in Vermont, purely white, and will 
probably be suited to the manufacture of this beau- 
| tiful household article. It is as fine as flour, melts 
-eadily under the blow pipe, forms a paste with 
water and when used like lime for a wash or 
naint, adheres strongly to wood, and gives it a fine 
white color. There are several varieties of clay 
used in porcelain ware in the European manufac- 
rtories, and it will be an easy matter to ascertain 
whether this will require any material modification 
for use. But there is every reason to believe that 
}it is comparitively unmixed, It is found in great 


|abundance, of extreme fineness, and it will no 


doubt be turned inte profitable use by our enter- 


| prising manufacturers. 
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Vou. 410. 


TEE CABINET, 


INTERESTING DiIscewsRY. 


NACCLEON, vior, with a request of a nature unusually interest - 
ing He stated his name to be Eugene Beauhar- 
The second number of the Armerican Quarterly } nois, son of the ci-devant viscompt de Beauharnois, 
| Review, published by Messrs. Carey, Lea % Ca-\ who, adhering to the revolutionary party, had been 
Rome, 14th Aug. 1826.—The twenty first of Ju- | rey, of Philadelphia, contains among other interest: | a general im the republican service upon the Rhine, 
ly was a Gay of rejoicing for the antiquaries and ling articl’s, a review of that part of Sir Walte: | and falling under the causeless suspicion of the 
literati at Brescia, and highly interesting to the in- | Scott’s Life of Napoleon, ‘in which the mighty | committee of onublic safety, was delivered to the 
habitants of that city. On a neighboring hill there | conqueror is traced from his birth, to his decisive | revolutionary tribanal, and fell by its sentence just 
has been from time immemorial a large marble triumph on the field of Marengo.” Having pern | four dares before the overthrow of Robespierre. 
column, and there was a tradition that it belonged | cog jt with delight, we have been tempted to mak: | Eugene was come to request of Bonaparte, 2s gen- 
to a great temple of Hercules, which had stood | fow extracis. | 


| - ‘eral of the interior, that his father’s sword might be 
there in remote antiquity, For these two years | Qf Napoleon, while a cadet in the Royal Milita-|| restored to him. ‘The praver of the young suppli- 
past the magistrates have caused excavations to @ i py School of Brienne, the reviewer, following Sir || cant was as interesting as his manners were engag- 


great extent to be made on the spot, the result of | Walter Seott, says: “At the military School, the||ing, and Napoleon ielt so much concern io him, 
which confirmed the truth of the tradition, From. : 


‘ime to time important monuments of ancient ar-' 
chitecture and Roman inscriptions were brought. 
to light, and every thing indicated that a great ed-| 


| From the Albany Gazette. 


| 
| 


protege displaved uncommon ardor and aptitude || that he was induced io cultivate the acquaintance 
for the abstract sciences, and made a progress in) of Fugene’s mother, afterwards the Empress Jose- 
them to which the strongest testimony was borne i phine, 

io jin the official reports of the institutution, Hishab-))  ‘ When Madame Beaularnois and General Bo- 
ifice had stood there. At Jength the foundations of | its were those of a recluse and severe student; but. nanarte became intimate, ihe latter assures us, and 
an immense temple were uncovered, with entrances | iy the languages, modern and ancient, he was net) we see do reason to douht hia, that although the 
to several covered passages. These were examin- || at all conspicuous for Lis proficiency. Our autho | lady was two or three years older than himself, yet 


if ed, and on the day above mentioned, the workmen | asserts, that he never acquired the art of writing!) being still ‘n the bloom of beauty, and extremely 
| found in one of them several niches walled up — | oy spelling French.” 1 agreeable in her manners, he was induced, solely 
a They were opened, and in one of them was found | Afier the fall of Robespierre, Bonaparte was sv-|; by her per onal charms, to make her an oficr of his 
mri. a colossal winged Victoria, of bronze, and of ad- || norseded, and Sir Walter Scott says, “In May,| hand, heart, and fortunes—little supposing, of 
t Ht i a, mirable workmanship. In another, six large busts, | 1795, he came to Parts, to solicit employment in course, to what 2 pitch the latter were to arise.— 
ei, one of them representing Faustina, the consort of| his profession. He found himself unfriended and i Ponaparte was then in histwenty-sixth year: Jose- 
Ml ie Marcus Aurelius, and a highly ornamented breast- |, indigent in the city of which he was at no disiant } phine gave herseif in the marriage contract for 
Wg | plate of a horse. In a third and fourth, a richly | \pertod to be the ruler. Some individuals, however, twenty-e' ght. 
silt statue, four feet and a half high, of assisted him, and among others, the celebrated per: |) “They were married Sth March, 1796, and the 
i! i king, and a colossal arm.—=all these are kewise of, former ‘Talma, who had known him while at the || dowry of the bride was the chief command of the 

aby 


There are ako military school, and even then entertained high ex- || Malian armies, a scene which opened a full career 


bronze, and fine workmanship. 


it was found to contain more than thirty thousand 


several inscriptions in the building, one of which“ poctations of the part in life which was to be played | 


mentions the Briria Romana. Vhe eyes of the’ py peti Buonaparte.’ 
king, and of Victoria, are of onyx. They are all’) « Qn the other hand, as a favor of the Jacobins, 


in perfect preservation; and from the situation 1 his solicitations for employment were resolutely op-| 


which they were found, it is evident that they were — 


posed by a person of considerable influence. 
concealed and walled up for security, as both the 


Au- 
wings and arms of Victoria were taken off and laid tayy committee, placed himself in strong opposition 


at her feet. ' to his pretensions, 


Tue Ixquisition tx 1820.—Vhe following fact. pleasant. He Barras end Freron, who as 


shows that the inquisitors of our days do not fall | phermidorieus, had preserved their credit, for oc- 
below the standard of those who followed the fanat-) oypation in almost any line of his profession, and 

ic ‘Torquemada=— ***** was present when the In- | ven negotiated for permission to go into the ‘Parks 


quision was thrown open, in 1820, by order of the ich service, to train the Mussulmans to the use of 


Cortes of Madrid. ‘I'wenty one prisoners were artijlery. A fanciful imagination may pursue him 
found in it, not one of whom kuew the name of) to (he rank of pacha, er higher: for go where he 


the city in which he was. Some had been confined 
three years, some for a longer period; not one of | tts own ideas bad a similar tendener. ‘How 
them knew perfectly the nature of the crime of | strange,’ said he, ‘it would be, if a little Corsican 
which he was accused. Que of these prisoners | officer of artillery, were to become a king of Jeru- 
had been condemned, and was to have suffered on | 


the following day. His punishment was to be | which he Geelined to accept, and was finally named 


death by the pendulum. ‘The method of thus de- || to command a brigade of,artillery in Holland.” 
stroying the victim, is as follows: —-The condemned | He was afierwards appointed to command the 
is fastened in a groove, upon a table, on his back; 


‘| conventional forces, from which he was promoted to 
suspended above him is a pendulum, the edge of | coneral of the interior. ‘The author connects with 


which is sharp, and so constructed as to become || the history of Napoleon’s management, this anec- 


longer with every movement. ‘ihe wretch sees || gote. the dearth of bread and other causes 
this implement of destruction swinging to and fro \|of dissatisfaction. continued to produce commotion 


above him, and every moment the keen edge ap-'| jn Paris, the general of the interior was sometimes 
proaching nearer and nearer; at Jengih it cuts the || obliged to oppose them with the military force. — 
skin of his nose, and gradually cuts on till life is'| Qn one oceasion, it is said, when Bonaparte was 


extinct. It may be doubted if the holy office in tS )/ anxiously admonishing the multitude to disperse, a 


mercy ever invented a more humane and rapid)| very bulky woman exhorted them to keep their 
method of exterminating heresy, or insuring con- ground. ‘Never mind these coxcombs with the 
tiscation, This, let it be remembered, was a pun-|| enaulettes,? she said, ‘they do notzyare if we afl 
ishment, of the secret tribunal, A. D. 1820!!! starve, so they themselves feed and get fat.’ « Look 


41 litle Worid.—A few twigs full of sap, were 
placed in a small quamtity of water for several days, 
untill a part of the sap became incorporated with 
the water. A drop of this water was put on the 
head of a large pin, and by the solar microscope, 


test of ustwo.’ This turned the laugh against the 
amazon, and the rabble dispersed in good humor.” 
‘The following anecdote is probably familiar to 
most of our readers: 
‘A fine boy, of ten or twelve years old, present- 
| ed himself at the levee of the general of the inte- 


living creatures! 


Matthews on Sound. 


| « Meantime his situation became daily more un-|. 


would, he could not have remained in mediocrity. |, 


He was offered a command in La Vendee, || 


at me, good woman,’ said Bonaparte, who was then |, 
as thin as a shadow, ‘and tell me which is the fai-|, 


bry, an old officer of artillery, president of the mili- |. 


to the ambition of the vouthful General. Bona- 
parte remained with his wife only three days after 
‘his marriage, hastened to see his family, who were 
still at Marseilles, and having enjoyed the pleasure 
of exhibiting himself asa favorite of Fortune in the 
city which he had lately left inthe capacity of an 
indigent adventurer, piceeeded rapidly to com- 
-mence the career to which fate called him, 
by placing himself at the head of the Italian ar- 
my.” 

_ ‘The reviewer after giving Sir Walter’s account 
of the system of the conqueror, proceed: — 

“The Italian campaigns constitute an epoch inghe 
history of the art of war. They are sketched by 
Sir Walter with admirable graphic power: every 


“moment and every battle are most skilfuily traced 


.and connected: and as he has narrated them, they 
are adapted to impart the highest ideas of Bona- 
_parte’s talents as a General and_ political manager. 
The Duke cf Wellington is said to have declared, 
that Sir Walter’s account of the battle of Waterloo 
was the best he had seen, and wonderfully faithful, 
not less than vividly picturesque, in most of its de- 
tails, We cannot but think, that if Napolean had 
lived to peruse this spirited relation of his first 
manouvres and success, he would have been nearly 
as well satisfied as the hero of Watgrloo. All crec- 
it is given to the supremacy of his youthful genius, 
the originality and felicity of his strekes, the bril- 
Viancy and magnitude of his triumphs: and to the 
personal valour and presence of mind with which 
his evolutions and critical situations as a command- 
er were accompanied.” 


Anecporr.—In a time of much religious excite- 
ment and consequent discussion, an honest old 
| Dutch farmer, of the Mohawk, was asked his o- 
|pinion as to which denomination ef Christians 
were in the right way to Heaven? ‘Vel den, 
{said he]ven we ride our wheat to Albany, some 
say dis is de pest road, some say dat is de pest; 
but I dont tink it makes much tifference which 
road, we take; for when we get dare, they never 
ask us vich way we come—and it is none of deir 
pusiness—if our wheat be good. 
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THE GEM. 


A young lady, at eighteen often needs a warning |. 
voice to point out the quicksands over which she is 
speeding her thoughtless career. 
beautiful and have many admires. [am sorry for 
it. A young woman whose conduct is marked. 


with strict honor and principle, cannot have many - the reports of foreign ladies resident there, and the 


admirers ‘Phere is nothing that more certainly 
marks a bad heart and depraved moral principle, | 
or worse, a thorough destitution of it, than this) 
cruel and guilty encouragement of honorable love. 

A young man ig never long attached to a young 
lady without her being aware of it; commonly in- 
deed before he is himself aware of the nature and 
extent of his feelings. ‘The knowledge is almost 
intuitive. From that moment, if she be persuaded 
ihat she cannot reciprocate his sentiments, her 
course is plain before her—it is cool, undeviating, |, 
unhesitating repulse—on every occasion, place, and |. 
manner. Love will die without hope. To crush 
Jove in the bud is easy; but trifle and tamper with 
it, tUlit has taken root in the heart, and its des- 
truction is attended with the extinction of the 
heart’s best and noblest feelings. 

Never forget this prime maxim in these matters, |) 
not lo discourage is always to encourage. 

Your choice [ will not, I would not, bias. But || 
I had rather hear you are engaged to a man of good |, 
character. and industrious habits, than to the weal- 
thiest man without them; for in this country, these || 
are always a sure pledge of final success. 

A mean and culpable species of coquetry, is the 


practice of not giving decided encouragement, or ||; 


repulse, with a view of keeping your slave till you || 
have learned, to use the cant phrase, you cannot || 
do better. 1 know not an expression that betrays), 
more despicable meanness, She who uses it, shows | 
a willingness to sell her hand, to traffic her person 
for value received, that is revolting in the highest || 
degree. | 

Not one, not even a parent, can tell what char- 
acter will render alady happy, but herself—on her- |, 
self. alone, then must and ought to rest the respon- || 
sibility of her choice, [have seen so many marri- 
ages consmenced with all the glitter of wealth and 


pomp, terminate in missery and broken hearts; and 


so many that have begun with no very promising 
auspices, which have proved as happy as human hfe 
admits, that I am convinced that the parent who 
officially interposes, stands answerable'to God, his 
child, and his conscience, in a degree of responsi- 
bleness most fearful and tremendous, 

Ladies too often attempt to gain busbands, as an- 
glers catch fish—by drawing the bait, as he approa- 
ches it, till he is impelled to grasp at every hazard; 
but she who angles for a husband may find, too late, 
that she has gained the man atthe expence of the 
husband’s confidence in her principles and in her 
heart. 


Women——« 1 have always remarked,” says 
the celebrated traveller Leyard, ‘that women in all 
countiles are civil, ob]: iging, 
‘Lo a Woman, whether civilized or savage, I nev- 
er addressed myself in the language of decency 
and friendship ; without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With man, it has often been o- 
therwise. In wandering over the barren plains of 
inhospitable Denmark ; through honest Sweden, 
and frozen Lapland : rude and churlish Finland: 
unprincipled Russia : and the wide spread regions 
of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, 
or sick, the women have ever been friendly to me 


and aniformly so, and add te this virtue (so wor thy head ; hang it upon your comb, or somewhere— 
the appellation of benevolence,) these actions have (i why should you hide your pretty face ? 


I hear you are) | 
“opportunity of seeing Moorish women, but from the 


tender and humane. | 


ties of beauty are elegant form, large black eyes, 
long eye lashes, and yw teeth; but the beauty 


cessive corpulency ‘The Moorish women, howev- 
er, as they arrive very early at maturity, being of- 
ten married at twelve years of age, fade equally 
\soon; I am informed that their finest women are 


use, or rather abuse of the steam bath, 


‘sort of a girl, with little mind and far less taste. 


|fool because romps have little intellect. 


been performed in so free and ‘kind a mannner, 
‘that if I was dry J drank the sweetest draugh: :| 


and if hungry I ate the coarsest morsel with a dou- 
ble relish.” 


Moorisw Lapirs.—Foreigners seldom have an 
few fugitive occasions that have fallen to my lot, 
extraordinary beauty of their children, f am inclin- 


‘ed to think they may vie with any other in point 
of personal charms. Their principal characteris- 


which is most prized in this country is that of ex- 


completely in the wane of their beauty at twenty- 
five, when they are often grand-mothers. —This 
may be in a great degree owing to the excessive 


Romrs—=A romp is generally a good natured 


She does not understand wit or fancy, for to these 
‘she has no pretension. When she is merriest she 
"generally jumps highest; when she is grave she isa 
A country) 


‘romp is charmed with a ditch because it gives her. 


‘a chance to jump across; and she loves apples best | 
‘in the orchard because she has the exquisite plea-| 


‘sure of climbing the trees and tearing her new | 


frock. A town romp is a different creature. She | 
is generally a great talker of scandal, when she is | 
not employing her clenched nands upon some one’s | 
‘shoulder. Romping is a bad business. It is at. 


-varience with decency of taste, and all fineness of 


tact or imagination, 
‘the fondling of a bear. 


The manners of a romp are | 
I would have all such fe-. 


j males, picked out of society and sent up the Mis- 


(light them, and that would answer the same pure 


souri to colonize a new Amazonian land. If they, 
did not civilize the Indians somewhat, they could. 


pose, 


MISCELLANEOUS | 

Fanaticism.—Major Deoham, inhis ican | 
Travels, tells us of the lamentations of the “true | 
believers” when they saw that the Finglish travel-|, 
lers were not of their faith. Boo Khaloom, an A- 
rabian leader, told the people that the English |. 
‘were unfortunate ; that they did not believe in | 
“the Book” (the Koran); that they had a book of | 
their own which did not speak of Mohammed, and | 
that, blind as they were, they believed in it! This 
shocking account was received by a general groan! 
One Malem Chadily, however, did not content him- 
self with groani ing’ He exclaimed, Turn ! turn ! 
“sav God is God, ‘and Mohammed is his, Prophet ! 
Wash and become clean, and Paradise is open to. 
you. Without this, what can save you from eter- 
nal fire ? Nothing. Oh! while sitting in the third 
heaven, J shallsee you inthe midst of the flames, 
crying out to your friend Barca Gana and myself, 
friend give me a drop of water; but the gulph will 
be between us, and it will be too Jate "=—The Ma- 
lem’s tears flowed in abundance during this har- 
angue, and every body Sppetred, affected by his 
eloquence.” te 

Bonnets were formerly used to cover and pro- 
tect the head ; this is obsolete, altogether antiquated, 
vulgar. Be sure not to put your bonnet on your 


1788, sent one of my jour- 
weymen to Charleston, 8. C. where a printer was 
wanting. I furnished him with a press, end jetters, 
vn an agreement of partnership, by whech I was to 
soceive one third of the profits of (he business, pay- 
ing one third of the expenses, He was a man of 
learning, but ignorant in matters ef accounts, and, 
‘hough he sometimes made remittances, | could get 
no account from him nor any satisfactory statement 
of our partnership, while he lived. 

On his decease, the business was continued by 
his widow, who was born and bred in Holland, 
where, (as I have been informed) the knowledge 
of accounts makes a part of female education. She 
not only sent me as clear a statement as she could 
find, of the transactions past, but continued to ac- 
count with the greatest regularity and exactness 


every quarter afterwards, and managed the bus:ness 


with such success, that she not only respectably 
brought up a family of children, but at the expira- 
tion of the term was able to purchase of me the 
printing house, and establish her son init. I men- 
tion this affair chiefly for the sake of recommending 
that branch of education for our young women, as 
likely to be of more use to them and their children, 
in case of widowhood, than either music or dancing,* 
by preserving them from losses by impositions of 
crafty men, and enabling them to continue, perhaps, 
a profitable mercantile house, with established cor- 
respondence, till a son is grown up to undertake 
and gocn with it, to the lasting advantage and en- 
riching of the family.—Franklin’s Works. 


* Both useful in their way. 


The present pacha of Egypt was very desirous 
to obtain the luxury of eating ice, and there being 
no such thing in Egypt, Mr. Salt, the British Con- 
sul General, sent to England for an apparatus for 


making it. “Phe machine was conveyed on hs ar- 
vival, to the Pacha’s palace, and the Nile water 
‘made use of for the purpose. Mahomed Ali, hung 
over the whole opperation with the most imiense 
curiosity ; and when, after sever2i 
a large piece of real ice was produceti be teow 
eagerly -in his hands, danced rouna ilie room for 
joy hke a child, and then ran into the tha 

to show it to his wives; and even Inxu ities spor 
it. 

Hugh King, a soldier was executed at St. Low 


on the 27th of Mav, for the murder of 


‘Green At the plece of execution, he deliverc¢ 

| neat speech, and among other admonitory remarl 

are the following : “ican trace most of overt act: 
of wickedness to intemperance.—The infinence of 
ardent spirits has been to destroy my reason, for 
the time being. I often hada fait and some- 
times no recollection of things that transpired 
when I was partially intoxicaied. [| have no re- 
collection of killing Sergeant Green, nor of firing 
a gun that day, nor of many things which are said 
to have transpired about that time. I had 


| been several days most ofthe time under the in- 


fluence of liquor yet I do not plead this as any jus- 
tification of my crime. From the testimony of 
others, [ can have no doubt but that I shot Greer, 


'|}though I never harbored ill will against him. Ac- 


cording to the laws of God and my country, I have 
forfeited my life. 


DirFERFNT WayS OF EXPRESSING THE SAME 
ipea.—-Pray excuse me. (said a young gentleman 
at a theatre to his intended,) I wish to go up stairs 
and take some refreshments, Do not, I entreat you 
leave your seat inmy absence. A sailor, in the 
next box bound for the same port, thus addressed 
his dearee, ‘Harkee,Moll ! I?m going aloft to wet 


my whistle ; dont fall overboard while P’m gone. - 
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Von. 


_ MASONIC MIRROR. | even the necessaries of ‘ife —In three days we were in | capital, [Bogota] on mules, over a road so bad that the 
| 
| 


sight of Mompaz, where the white buildings, with their | inhabivants of the United States can have no idea of it. 
JULY 28. 1827 red roofs, made a pretty appearance at @ distance: but on Hi In some places, the mules had to climb rocks as high as. 


— 


landing, the place had ali the wretched appearance of i they could reach with their forefeet; and in others, they 
Vo the Edttors of the Masonic Mirror. 


| \ - 

| Carthagena. Here we stopped two days, and had an ‘| were obliged to descend 3 feet ataleap. The saddles 
When I wrote from Providence, I expected to have’ opportunity to view the piace. about fifteen were secured with breast-plates aud 
‘aken passage in the steam boat direct for this city; but | thousand inhabitants, mostly black» or of a swarthy com- || otherwise we should be in great danger of being dislodged 
uch was not the case: my route was through Groton, | plexion. The best buildings are in the centre of the | fiom our seats. 
th The road from Providence to Connecticut river is | town; the others are mere sheds. There are scarcely a ‘he city of Bogota is situated at the southeast end of 
not very good: the traveller finds but little, very litt'e, dozen antes of cultivated land about the town; 7 1s rich an exiensive plain, close under a ridge of high mountains, 
to admire, or to amuse him. There are fine factories in and luxuriant, but not by the labor of man. The oniy |) whose tops ane every day enveloped in clouds It is 

Natick, and some other places, on this road. It is from— 


way of navigating the river is by champans, [except by | pretty regularly laid out, and the streets are all paved, 
the factories that the people of this part of the state of | the steam boat| and Mompax is the grand rendezvous of | put have no side welk, and generally have a 


Rhode Island, draw the means of support. If I may all the bogas, {boatmen;] the crew of a champan usua!ly i 
judge from what can be seen on this route, agriculture is consists of twenty four bogas; they use long poles to| 
but little attended to. There is net a tolerable farm for , push the boat along, and always keep close to the side of | 
at least twenty miles. The soil is sandy and in its pres- | 
ent state unproductive; but I do believe that by good | 
husbandry, it might be tilled to advantage. The public, 
houses generally are very fair. But the stages from Pro- 
vidence to New-London, (or rather to Groton, for New- 


/ 


small stream 
of water ruining down the middle of them, which comes 
down from ihe mountzins. 


‘The streets are not sv well 


paved as thore in Gorton or New-York, neither are they 
the river; and in some places, where the water is deep | calculated for wheei carriages to run upon, as there is 


and the current strong, they are obliged to pull the boat || scarcely a wheel carriage in all Bogota; and there is an 
| along by the bushes, that grow on the banks. ‘These bo- | obvious reasou for il; ibey cannot go more than two or 
i are the very refuse of the population, a mixture of in- || three miles of Boxo.a with them; and there are, I am 


dividuals of every color, and retain nothing but the vices | informed, but very few in all Colombia. Peopie gene- 
London is on the opposite side of the river; at which we /of their respective casts. They bave been known to | rally travel on horseback or on mules:—-ail the goods 


do not touch) are the most miserable I ever met with,— || abandon passengers on this dreary river, and take to the || that are transported from one part of the country io the 


I had rather ride on one of our Boston trucks, than in | woods. ‘ an ene of these i pte find employ- || other, are carried on these animals; though in many parts 
some of the coaches on this line; and as regards their | ™ent on the river, is estimated at 10,0U0. 


_ | of the country many goods are carried te mountains 
i 
horses they are not a whit better. I was ten hours and Alligators are very numerous, and come up to the |,on men’s backs. Many people travel in this way, and 


a half from Providence to the Boat; a distance of about | banks oi the river, to feed on the offal thrown from the | prefer it, to iraveliing wit a mule or on horseback; in 


forty-seven miles!—-I was about five hours anda half 1 villages. —The steam boat being very heavy loaded, we | fact, the roads are so bad, that it is almost impossible to 
from Boston to Providence, a distance of abuut forty-two | proceede but slowly,—passed numerous villages in- 


miles. Here then you see the difference of traveiling; 
and at the same time, the advantages of opposition-—— 
Were the proprietors of the Commercial Line to extend 


travel with a horse. ‘i hese people, so far from thinking 


 habited by blacks, but none worth noticing, till we it disgraceful to carry men and goods over the mountains 


/came to San Pablo, a pleasant place;—- some business is |0n their backs, take a pride in their employment. In 
~ done there, and the people appear to be somewhat civil- | some places a traveller will meet 50 or 60 of them ina 
their route to New London, I have no doubt that they | ized; most of those that are to be met with on the river file, the stoutest and most robust men in the villages.— 
would receive liberal patronage; and the public would | are mere savages, and as hideous looking creatures as | But to return to Bogota. The city has rather a dull ap- 
certainly be very much benefitted. As circumstances |/ ever were seen. At this place a part of the cargo was | pearance, compertd with Mes: Yok: Phecdiieaee 
now are, I think the most pleasant passage is by the way | landed, they thinking the boat was too heavy Jaden io | not open more than half the day; and there is not so 
of Norwich, or direct from Providence in the steain boat. '| proceed farther, without lightening her. After leaving, 


much business done in Bogota in a whole year, as there 
Passengers by the way of Norwich, reached Groton | San Pablo, we sailed nine days, without seeing a village 


jis in New York in one day. There is a market held in 
nearly four hours svoner than those by the other jine.— | of any consequence, till we came to Saint Bartholomew; the public square every Friday, It is wel! supplied with 


The Fanny is a beautiful beat; and Capt. Davison one \| here we took in a quantity of provisions. About a league | 


of the must accommodating and pieasant commanders in 1 above this place, the boat got aground. In about a week | 
the country. 


meat and vegetables in good order, besideg all sorts of 


st, both of hot and cold climates; the city being so sit- 
t after the boat grounded, haif the passengers left her in a i 


uated that, in two days’ time, a person can ride into a 
I have been in this place but a few hours; and shall || champan. Myself and some others hired two canoes and || very kot climate. Pears, apples, peaches, and several 


not attempt, therefore, to sp.ak of it.—I have, however, | three men in each canoe, te take us up to Honda, the || sorts of ierries, such as we get ia the New England states, 
been so fortunate since my arrival, as to fall in witha | baggage we stowed in one boat, and our party, consisting |; are seen in greai plenty; also pineapples, water meions, 


gentleman, formerly of Massachusetts, who has a very of six men, got into the other*boat. Two days after our}|&c. Ali these ihings are spread on the ground for sale; 


intelligent son at Bogota, and from whom he uecasionally ' departure with the small boats, the baggage boat was | nothing is under cover; meat, fruit, hardware, and dry 
receives interesting topograpuical letters. He has kindly overset in three ieet of water, by running ageinet b. log;'| goods, of every description, are entirely exposed to the 
furnished me with the extracts, I herewith transmit for ‘ithe men were out of ber in an instant, but not in time to | sun and rain. There are 1.0 market houses, of any kind. 

publication, and has promised whatever of interest he may i prevent every thing from being wet; we therefore a“ ) rhe ries for re ga one Bogota, is entirely 
hereafter receive from the same source. I havenodoubt the day in drying our clothes——and luckily nothing was || clear of forest trees. The Colombians have taken no 
but every thing relative to that interesting and growing lost. In five day» aiter the accident, we arrived at Hon- 


|| pains to preserve trees of any kind, either for timber or 
country will be quite acceptable to the generality of your ‘\da, which ended our journey on theriver. Honda is sit. | 
readers, Yours, &c. | 


firewood; timber is thereiore very scarce and dear; which 
‘uaied on an elevated piece of ground, but is hot and un- 
New York, July 14. 


| would surprise a stranger, considering how far inland this 
| beatty. ‘i here is at this place a custom house, and it is | place is situated. Coal is made use of generally for cook- 


For the Masonic Mirror. 


a place of considerable trade. } ing. The climate is so mild, that fires are not kept for 


| ‘There is nothing that can be seen, or had, that can any other purpose but cooking; though the weather is 
(make the voyage pleasant up the river. The traveller is || not warm enough to be comfortabie without clothes, any 
Bogota, South America, to his parents in New Yortk. i constantly under a burning sun; the thermometer sane | 
Dear Parents—I arrived in the city of Bogota, after a ing, in the and the 
; ; : ‘\ mus@uitoes and sand flies, which are coniinually y- 
i neither can he ‘ake any comfort on shore; for || with one’s coat off; but I like it much better than to be 
76 oa board. We all there are a variety of poisonous reptiles to annoy med with heat, as we sometimes are in the 
slept on deck in the open air; it being very warm we under foot. The woods abound with Te hed San || echercenmel cnet 
needed but little covering. Our fare was rather poor, as anitals. We saw abundance of beautiful pores. Moa- 
flour, meat, &c. will keep good but a short time on the keys are plenty, and to be seen in every Cropton, Jump- 
river in this hot climate. The meat that is to be had ing from tree to tree. The ‘outh American tigers, as 
the banks of the river is generaily very poor. We had. they are called, [ jaguar of the naturalist} are - plenty |rading the streste, in every direction .-—There are five 
plenty of tropical fruits of all sorts; but to eat much of that it is considered dangerous to venture far into the | nuaneries in the city, containing eigit hundred nuns. They 
is very injurious to foreigners. We found it difficult to | woods. ‘Surely a stranger travelling on the river Mag.) employ themselves abuut some kind of needle work, and 
ebtain milk at any of the villages on the river; the inhab- t dalene, and seeing the black, half naked inbabitante, | | put up a variely of sweelmeats for sale; and pass away 
‘jtants would tell us what ao abundance af cattle they had, | would almost imagine himself upon the river Niger, in. | their ‘ime about some such trifling things. There is no 
but it was almost in vain to ask them for milk, The in- || the interior of Africa. | 


habitants are too indolent to provide themselves with | After resting two days at Honda, we departed for the|| 


Extract of a letter from a young man now residing in 


time in the year. In the morning, it is cool enough to 


|| render a surtout or wrapper quite comfortable. Since I 
have been here, it has been hardly warm enough to work 


Bogota is at present crowded with priests, monks, and 
friars. Their numbers are not exactly known; but it is 
believed there are about two thousand; they are seen pa- 


need of the nuns doing much work, since they have an 
income sufficient to defray all expenses; none being ad- 
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mitted unless they have an income sufficient to maintain 
them during their stay in the nunnery. In the first place, 
they are taken in on trial, for one year; and then set at 
liberty for three days only, in search of a husband; if 
they cannot find one in that short space of time, they 
must immediately return, never more to be set at tiberty 5 
—there they are shut up in a sort of cage during their 
whole lives; which I should think, was dreadful bond- 
age. 

Bogota is considerably frequented by strangers, con- 
sidering it is situated so far inland, being about half way 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. There are twen- 
ty six persons here from the United States; also some 
Englishmen, a few Germans, Dutchmen, and Scotchmen; 
all of whom speak the English language, so that I am at 
no loss to find people to converse with, which renders 
my residence here much more agreeable, than it other- 
wise would be. The lower classes of people here are 
much prejudiced against foreigners, principally owing to 
the influence of the priests; because foreigners will not 
conform to the rules and ceremonies of their religion; but 
they are every day becoming more and more enlightened; 
and their prejudices will, after a while, wear off, since 
the priests are losing their influence very fast. 

I have been thus particular in giving you, my dear pa- 
rents, some account of the country and its inhabitants, | 
believing it will be gratifying to you to know something | 
about the country and people where I now reside. 


| 


For the Mirrer, 

Messrs. Eprrors—In your paper of the 14th inst. 
I observe the following extract from Robertson’s View | 
of the Progress of Society in | urope, p. 15—** If a man | 
were called to fix upon the period in the history of the- 
world, during which the coadiivon of the huinan race was 
the most calamitous and efficted, be would, without) 
hesitation, name that which elapsed from the death of | 
Theodosius the Great, to the estabtisiiment the Lom. | 


INTELLIGENCE. 


= “Be it our weekly task 
To note the passing tidings of the times. 


lives or limbs on the 4th inst. owing, principally to their 
ignorance in the science of gunnery. 


to the Bay of Funday. 


The Montpelier Patriot states that a gentleman ia I- 
rasburgh, Orleans county, while plowing in his field 
found afew days since, what is termed by some an‘‘iron 
shirt,’’ the body part of which is made wholly of iron 
rings linked into each other about one eight of an inch in 


interwoven as to be perfectly stiff. The proper name 
of the garment is undoubtedly a coat of mail, but how it 
came in Irasburgh, is left to conjecture. 


Mr. Joseph Moore of this town, who is now in his 
78th year, has made, with his own hands, within the Jast 
nine months, 56,000 of good “hingies, which have sold 
in this market for $3 per M, which makes $!6%—that 
he has earned bevides attending to the planting, hoing, 
&c. He will now hoe, mow, or'rake as much in a day 
as any common man wishes to do.—Elisworth Cour_ 
ier 

A voleano has appeared in Sumner county, Ten. near 
the Kentucky line, which some time since emitted a 
stream of fire, marks of which are still visible on the 


surrounding objects—Stones were also cast up, and 
thrown to a great distance. 


Prince. July 3.—‘*A number of black officers in the ar- 
my, of considerable note have been detected in a conspi- 
racy egainst the government with an intention to murder 


tried and shot. 
The Quebec Ga zette of the \2th inst. says: The A- 


bards in Italy.’—This was from A.D. 595 ta 5715 


‘ 


period of 176 years. The coin.ivence of this passage | 


with one found in Gibbon’s Decine and Fel: of the)! 


Roman Empire,” vol. i, chap 3, page 84 of 3d Amer- | 
ican edition,) struck me as remarkable; and cannot be 
accounted for otherwise, than by supposing ibat, one of | 
these eminert historians was guilty of plagiari-m. The | 
passage of Gibvon is this——‘‘ If a man were called to fix | 
upon the period in the history of the world, during which | 
the condition of the human race was the most happy and 

prosperous, he would without hesitation, name that 

which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession 

of Commodus.” From A. J). 96 to 180; a period of 84 

years. he principal difference in the passages is that, 

one alludes to the happy and prosperous, the other to 

the calamitous and afflicted. condition of the world.--- 

Now such a remarkable coincidence of words, by two 

authors, could hardly have happened-—-Dr. Robertson, 

therefore, must bave borrowed from Gibbon, or Gibbon 

from Robertson. The latter is, no doubt, the fact, since 

the Doctor’s *‘ View,”’ which is an introduction to his 

history of the reign of the Emperor Charles V, was first 

published in the 1769; a few years before Gibbon began 

his ** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ 

A. B. 


On the 14th day of April, 1827 a Masonic Lodge was 
opened in Selma, Alabama, for the first time. It is under 
dispensation from the most Worshipful Grand Master of 
the most Worshipful Grand Lodge of the State of Ala- 
bama. Regular Meetings the last Saturday of every 
Month.—Right Worshipful, Edward Gantt, Master, 
John B. Griffin, Senior Warden,—John J. Connelley 
Junior Warden, Hugh Spence, Secretary. These Breth- 
ren were installed into their respective Offices, the day 


merican schooner Marrian sailed to day for Boston with- 
out any outward freight, taking back the principal part 


_of her cargo, beef and pork, owing to its being not ad- 
mitted to entry as coming seawise. 


tion of this state have been rapid, beyond example. In 
1790 -he had but 3000 inhabitants, her population at 
prevent is 809,000. 

Sait.—In the state of New York $2,000,080 are in- 
vested In salt works, and 6V0,000 bushels, weighing 75 
ibs to the bushel, are annually made. In the interior 
this manufacture is carried on by boiling the water of the 


is twenty cents per bushel, and it yields a revenue of 
$600,000. 


The Hon. Benj. Gorham was on Monday last, elected 


of 379. 


Emmons.—The Middletown Gazette characterises this 
vagabond orator, as ‘‘a poor creature from Boston named 
Emmons, a kind of literary Pluck.’’ 

Fourth of July toast drank at Framing ham. 
“The good old luxurious days of our Independent 


Cider was Campaigne, and Bread and Molasses was 
Wedding-Cake.”’ 


ling each, and ducks were equally dear. Contrast this 
with the price of poultry in this country. 


Egypt. From his account, it appears that the pacha, in 
addition to being a cotton grower on a large scale, car- 
ries on business as a manufacturer to a great extent. He 
has at present in Alexandria and the neighborhood not 


Ten or twelve persons are known to have lost their! 


less than 18,000 weavers engaged in the manufacture 
of ticks and other coarse cotton goods. They are na- 
_tives of the country, and are in an equally degraded con- 
‘dition as the rest of their countrymen. They weave the 


diameter. The collar is made of brass rings so closely | 


Extract of a letter received in this city; dated Port au | 


ali the whites and mulatto inhabitants, and form a new) 
,|}government. Four of the principal leaders have been | 


Ohro.— The Improvement and increase of the popula- || 


salt springs, and on the sea coast by the process of evap- | 


oratian from the sea water. The duty on imported salt | 


a Representative in Congress, from Suffolk by a majority | 


Daddies. When Bean-porridge was Turtle-soup. New | 


The price of poultry in London at present i+ enormons- |, 
ly high. Young fowls were selling at nine suillings sver- 


above mentioned:—the other offices have not yet been 


permanently filled. 


A Georgia editor adds to a thousand reasons why his | 
subscribers ought to pay in advance. that his collector | 
would have to travel 6000 miles a year to visit upon | 
each patron annually—and yet even then some might 


be so extremely unreasonable as to require successive 
calls! 


In one week’s publication of the Jamaica Royal Ga- 
zette, one hundred aud eleven slaves are advertised as 
runaways, 


MANUFACTURES IN EGypr.—From a foreign mer- 
chant, who was lately in this city, some interesting in, 
formation was received respecting the present pacha of 


goods in houses belonging to the pacha, and are tasked to 


the production of a certain quantity of cloth daily. As 
The last we heard of Morgan, says a Southern paper, a recompense they clothing 
he was astride the Sea Serpent, coasting from Cape Cod | . ee 


lodging, but nothing more. For the sale of his goods the 

pacha has agents at several towns in Sicily, and at Leg- 
horn and Florence, to which places they are sent, and 
from whence they find their way over the greater part of 
the continent! For the purpose of this trade he had lately 
a vessel built at Leghorn, which is said to have cost up- 
wards of $130,000.— Glasgow paper. 


_ Spain.—The archbishop of Toledo has just published 
‘in his diocese an order for the repressing of all books, 
except prayer books. Every work ina foreign language, 
every translation from foreign languages, and the French 
and English Journals, in a body, are forbidden by his 
Eminence. He also forbids all persons, under pain of 
| excommunication, to enter the Reading Rooms which 
have lately been established, and also the reading of the 
works of M. Llorente, of those of Sampere on the Rev- 


enues of the Church of Spain, and the translation of the 
Psalms of David 


City Arrarrs. In the Common Gounci!, on Mon- 
day evening, the committee on the communication of the 
Superintendent of Burial Grounds, made report, recom- 
mending that the said superintendant be authorized and 
directed to proceed under the direction of a special com- 
-miitee of the City Council, to erect as many tombs in 
the Burial Ground on Washington street, comformably 
to the plan herewith reported, aw he can find purchasers 
for, commencing at the northwest corner, and proceeding 
so™herly on Washington street, thence on the southerly 
boundary, and so on, until the whole ground shall be en- 
closed with a substantial stone fence, not less than six 
feet anda half in height;—but on the express condition 
,that the construction of the tombs shall not be undertaken 
faster than purchasers shall appear take and pay for them, 
| thus obtaining a handsome and ornamental enclosure with- 
Out expense to the city,— which was accepted, and the 
| Same committee authorized to carry the same into effect. 
| The Council adjourned to Monday, 3d September. 


| A Sloth has lately been brought to this city from South 
/America, and is to be seen at a store in North Market 
| Street. This curious annimal answers very fully to the 
\deseription given of it in Natural History. It is of the 
size of a large cat, but not in appearance, any more than 
its movements, like that active animal. Sloth is written 
on its whole frame, and manifested in its reluctant mo- 
| tions. It would seem not to stir without pain: and when 


| danger is near, it does not quicken its pace, but sends 
_ forth a piteous cry, as if in great agony. Fer those who 
| have any curiosity to examine a rare and singular animal, 


_the Sloth is well worthy of notice.— Gazette. 


(| Rosserizs. A number of trunks have been broken 
open at several of the Hotels in this city, within a few 
days past. The object of the plunderers appears to have 
been money only. From one trunk, $360 were taken; 
| but in the others trifling sums were found. It is stated 
that a number of convicts have been recently discharged 
f-om the State Prison.— Pat. 


| The examination of the Senior Classin Yale College 


| for the degree of Bachelor of arts took place on the 13th 


_ inst. when seventy young gentiemen were announced as 
candidates. 


We learn that Mr. Thompson Kidder has purchased 
of the Widow of the late Di.W. T. Conway, through 
‘the agency of T. Wiggin, Esq. of London, and Dr. J. P 
Hall, of this city, all those valuable Medical receipts: 
with exclusive right, by the late Doctor , and that they 
were brought out by Capt. Mackay of the Loa. Packet 
We believe it is Mr. K.’s intention, in many respects, 
to follow the plan of his late predecessor in the prepa- 
ration and sale of the article —[Centinel. © 


A travelling fact.-There is a gentleman living in this 
city, who is in Albany every day in the week, and at 
home every day butone. The other day, he met his broth- 
er, who lives in Philadelphia, 12 1-2 hours after the one 
leaving his house on the Delaware, and the other leaving 
Albany. Ten or twelve years ago, this would have been 
considered a riddle, but now it is a simple,fact that re- 
quires but little or no explanation.---V. Y. Statesman. 
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From the People’s Friend. 
TEARS. 
The heart’s sweet, balmy showers are they, 
When dark grief the soul; 
They come, (hey come, to chase away 
Our eare, with sweet controi! 
There ’s bliss in tears—’t is joy to weep, 
Ti juils our burning cares to sleep. 


See yon poor mourner! death hath riven 
The dear chords of her heart; 

Yet tears spring forth like dews of heaven, 
And they can ease ihe heart; 

And she, though dark-eyed misery came, 

Can mock the spoiler’s scathing flame. 


There is a grief, that, ruthless, feeds 
On the heart’s loneliness; 

And, nurtured there, its shooting seeds 
Biocom in that wilderness; 

But it is desolate, lone, and drear— 

Its sweet hopes gone—its roses sear. 


Oh! it hath not a tear to pour 
On its own darkiing gloom; 
One bursting, life-redeeming shower 
Had rent the silent tomb, 
And bade the low-laid mourner rise, 
And cheer him in his ence loved skies. 
MARION. 
EXTRACT. 
In the green season of ny flowing years, 
I lived, O Love! a captive in thy chains; 
Sang of delusive hopes and idle fears, 
And wept thy follies in my wildest strains: 
Sad sport of time when under thy control, 
So wild was grown my wit, so blind my soul. 


But from the yoke which ence my courage tamedy 
I, uncdeceived, at length have slipped my head, 
And in that sus, whose rays my soul inflamed, 
W hat scraps TI re-cued at my ease I spread. 
So shai I altars to indifference raise, 


And chant without alarm returning freedom’s praise. 


So on their chains the ransomed captives dwell; 
So carols one who, cured, relates his wound; 
So slave> ef masters, troops of batile tell, 
As I my cheerful liberty resound, 
Freed, sea and burning fire, from thy control, 
Prison, wounds, war, and tyrant of my soul. 


Remain then, faithless friend, thy arts to try 
On such as court alternate joy and pain: 
Fur me, I dare her y ery eyes defy, 


I scorn the amorous snare, the pleasing chain 
That held enttralled my cheated heart so long, 


“ “Then,” the rose, with glow, 
«© On me another grace bestow.’ 

The spirit paused in silent thought, 

What grace was there, that flower had not: 
°T was but a moment—o’er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws, 

And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 

Could there a flower that Rose exceed? 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


1 Week before last, we gave an extract from Mr. Pier- 
| pont’s Fast Day Discourse: we this week give the con- 
|| clusion. 
| ‘* So true is it that mechanical ingenuity, enterprise, 
| aid skill are, to a great extent, capable of preponderating 
a against numbers, in almost every thing that contributes 
to the efficient power of the state, when that ingenuity 
‘and art will become the allies of science, and walk and 
work in the light which the lamp of science sheds. Thus 
it is obvious that a practical mechanic, who has acquired 
so much of the mathematical and physical sciences as to 
enable him to carry on the details of his trade to the great- 
| est possible advantage;—the scientific man, who converts 
“his knowledge to a practical use, by applying it to me- 
| chanical operations;—the capitalist, who calls forth the 
| dormant evergies of iron mines, and gives profitable em- 
| ployment to :he strength of streams that has for ages been 
running to waste;—the artisan. who constructs a piece 
‘of operative machinery, or who superintends and directs 
its movements;—-the merchant, who sends manuiactures 
abroad for a market - all these, in their respective de 
partments, contribute something, and not a little to the 
prosperity and proiection of the essential interests of the 
state. ‘I'he influence of each of these men is felt beyond 
{the immediate circle of his operations. 


He is making 
the state stronger; making other states her debtor; and is 
putting forth an efficient power, which will preponderate 
against two, or ten men, who, in another state, are la- 
,boring with no other implements than their hands, and 

lthoee simple mechanics! aids which are furnished in the 
family or in the field, where the arts are only in their in- 
fancy. 


From the passage of sacred history which has been 


And charmed my erring soul unconscious of its wrong. | 


THE MOSS Rosz. 
The angel of the flowers one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay, 
That spirit to whose charge is given 
To bathe young flowers in dews of heaven; 
Awaking from his deep repose, 
The angel whispered to the rose: 
“*O fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all are fair, 
For the sweet shade thou ’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, is granted thee.” 


read as the theme of our remarks on the present occasion, 
||it is easy to see in what high consideration the ingenious 
|| mechanic was held by Moses, even when he was about 
| establishing the Jewish state, and, under divine avthority, 
| about leading the people of his charge through the wil- 
|, derness and the hostile nations, that lay between them, 
'/and the land of their promised rest. We are told that 
| Jebovah ‘* called by name Bezaleel, of the tribe of Judah, 
|and filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom and un- 
'|derstanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
| /workmanship; and to devi-e curious works; to work in 
gold, and in silver, and in brass; and in the cutting of 
{| stones to set them, and in carving woud, to make any 
7 manner of work.’? We are moreover told that God had || 
lis * put it in his heart to teach; and that him and Aholiab | 
|| | of the tribe of Dan, he had filled with wisdom of heart, 
‘to work al] manner of work, of the engraver, and of the 
| cunning workman, and of the embroiderer in blue, and in 
purple and in scarlet, and im fixe linen; and of the weav- 
| er, and of them that du any work, and of them that devise 
| cunning work.’ This ingenuity, in the arts and opera- 


tributes distinctly to divine inspiration, saying thet the 
artist was filled with the spirit of God: and we see that 
the skilful were put in requisition, in preparing and ar- 
ranging the decorations of the holy tabernacle; the place |: 
which alone, in all the earth, tue almighty Spirit acknow- 
Jedged as the place of his worship and his rest. We see, 
too, that, in the latter ages of the Jewish state, the skil- 
ful artisan was placed by the side of the eloquent orator 


~ 


by one of the most sublime of the se The 
of hosts doth take away from Jerusalem and from Judah 
\the mighty man and the man of war, the judge and the 
‘prophet, and the prudent and the ancient, the captain of 
‘fifty and the honorable man, and’ the counsellor, and the 
cunning artificer and the eloquent orator.*’’ And ev- 
ery state, that understands its own means of protecting 
and prospering its own essential interests, will hold in 
| like honor the ingenious mechanic—the skilful artisan— 
the manufacturer of those things which are required to 
_ supply the wants of man, or to strengthen and adorn so- 
ciety. 

This ski!l, this ingenuity, this wisdom, is the gift of 
the Divine Spirit to a great portion of the inhabitants of 
New England. With their rocky hills and their narrow 
valleys, and their noisy streams—their sounding shore, 
and the wide and weltering main that spreads out before 
them, openi::g to them a communication with all parts of 
the habitable globe, it forms their inheritance. Itisa 
rich inheritance if they duly value it, and knuw how to 
employ it. They are, every day, coming more and more 
fully to this knowledge: and the dweller on the hard bo- 
som of New England wili have tess and less cause to 
complain of his individual lot, or to tremble for the wel- 
fare of his native state, the more he is awake himself, 
and sees others awake, to the sources of wealth, influeace, 
and power, which the wisdom and goodness of their Cre- 
ator has placed within their reach. 


Neither ought we, my brethren, as citizens of New 
England, to indulge in any fears, or forebodings of ill 
to the essential interests of the north and e&st, from the 
rapidity of the relative growth of the south and west in 
| respect to numbers, and consequently to representation 
in the national councils, when we consider the influence 
of intellectual and moral nature which New England is 
constantly exerting upon the younger and more fertile 
states, through the medium of her children. A veiy 
large number of the inhabitants of each of the southern 


tions that were strictly mechanical, the sacred writer at- 


and western states—and of some of those states a large 
proportion.—are either natives of New England, or ch.il- 
dren of those who were such. These have carried with 
them the feelings, the opinions, the education, the eharac- 
ter, and the influence which all these give; and, wherev- 
er they are, they are, at this day, exerting that influence. 
This is strictly a New England influence:—it is as hon- 
orable to New England, and as tavorable to her charac- 
ter and interests, as if it were exerted immediately by 
the present inhabitants of her hills. Ii is stili more salu- 
tary to our common country: for it is less liable to become 
the occasion of jealousy in other sections, than if it were 
exerted in form by her present population. 


Consider also, more especially, the influence with which 
New England acts upon every other section of the Union, 
‘by means of her literary men. Her young men of educa- 
(tion go abroad as teachers of schools; and thus, in almost 
every family, are acting upon the rising generation in the 
| south and west ,-—-forming opinions, instilling sentiments, 

fixing, moral principles, and gradually, but certainly, 
jainelding character, into a degree of conformity to that 
‘of which New England herself has reason to be proud. 
_ Professional men in their rising literary institutions at the 
‘south—in their presidencies and professorships—in their 
/Pulpits—-and in their judicial tribunals,—are a)! acting 
j with the energy and spirit of the north, and diffusing, 
through the mass of the population, a tinge—~and that not 
‘a slight one—of the feelings, habits, and character of 
'N ew England: not to speak particularly, though we 
‘might say much, of the power that this part of the union 
lis constantly putting forth upon other parts, through the 
medium of the young men who, from the south and west, 


‘Tesort to the schools of the north and east for their literary 
' education. 


‘ 


* Isaiah ili. 1— 3. 
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